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Art. I. — The Life of William Hickling Prescott. By George 
Ticknor. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 4to. pp. 491. 

Books about books are to most readers comparatively dull. 
Criticism is a species of dissection, the graces of which are not 
fully appreciated but by a professional eye ; but books about 
men who write books address a wider circle of interest, be- 
cause they add the interest of humanity to the element of lit- 
erature. Books like Boswell's Life of Johnson and Lockhart's 
Life of Scott are universally popular, because they glow with 
vital warmth, and are suffused with the hues of human feeling. 
We trace the careers of men like Johnson and Scott as we 
follow the adventures of the heroes of a novel. Scott's first 
and unsuccessful passion is as romantic an incident as the re- 
jection by Flora Mclvor of Waverley's proffered hand. John- 
son's heroic struggles against poverty, loneliness, and a mel- 
ancholy temperament are as pathetic as anything in " The 
Vanity of Human Wishes." In short, a well-written literary 
biography is read with pleasure by all men who have any taste 
for reading at all. 

We have in the work before us a delightful addition to the 
class of literary biography, for which we venture to predict a 
wide and enduring popularity. It is the biography of one who 
was not only an eminent man of letters, but also, in his private 
character and personal relations, one of the most frank, amia- 
ble, warm-hearted, and open-hearted of human beings. It is 
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written by a man who from early youth was his intimate 
friend, and knew and understood him as well as one man can 
know and understand another, — whom all the common friends 
of the two would have pointed out as the most proper person 
to do the work which he has done. And he has discharged 
the trust of friendship which was devolved upon him in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. The story of Mr. Prescott's 
life is told simply, affectionately, and truthfully ; nothing is 
extenuated, and nothing is overstated ; the friends of the his- 
torian will recognize the perfect fidelity of the likeness, and 
the stranger who knew him not will, from internal evidence, 
feel assured that in these pages he has seen him as he lived 
and was. The style is correct, flowing, and easy. The stream 
of the narrative is rarely broken by criticism or speculation, 
and such liberal use is made of Mr. Prescott's journals and 
correspondence, that the work has something of the charm of 
an autobiography. It has the sweetness and the sunshine 
which were so characteristic of the living man, and the quali- 
ties which made him so beloved shed their attractions over the 
pages which contain the story of his life. We shall best do 
justice both to the historian and his biographer by giving a 
brief abstract of the Life, with liberal extracts. 

William Hickling Prescott was born in Salem on the 4th 
of May, 1796. There were few happier homes than that into 
which the child was born, and rarely did a human being 
begin the voyage of life under more favorable auspices. His 
father had every qualification of mind, character, and disposi- 
tion needed for the due discharge of the paternal office. He 
was a man of mild wisdom, unaffected dignity of character, 
sweet temper, and gentle manners. His son held him in the 
highest veneration, and yet with that perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear. Between the two there was always the most un- 
clouded confidence, and so long as the father lived, the son 
leaned upon him as upon a strong column of support. The 
historian's mother was a woman of great energy, warm benev- 
olence of heart, and that cheerful temperament which bright- 
ened every scene in which she appeared. Mr. Prescott the 
elder, at the time of his son's birth, was a young but rapidly 
rising lawyer, so that his son never knew that burden of pov- 
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erty which often presses so heavily upon the sensitive spirit ; 
nor, on the other hand, was he exposed to the trial of great 
wealth and enervating luxury. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed in Salem and in Boston, to which latter place his 
father removed in 1808. He was a happy, light-hearted boy, a 
good deal indulged at home, but very rarely abusing this in- 
dulgence, and never without a check from his vigilant father, 
who was not too busy to keep watch over his son, and never 
allowed the reins of discipline to fall from his hand, though he 
often held them loosely. He was not a precocious boy, and 
gave no promise of great intellectual distinction, though as a 
scholar he was of rather more than average merit. 

He entered Harvard College in 1811, at the age of fifteen, 
very well instructed in Latin and Greek, and with an excellent 
taste in English literature, but with no liking — rather a de- 
cided repugnance — for mathematics, and with no fondness for 
metaphysical discussions and speculations. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that under these conditions any high rank in college 
was out of the question. Nor did he do all that he might have 
done in the departments which were congenial to his taste. 
He was full of' health and hope and joy, overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits, feeling his life in every limb, of warm social sym- 
pathies and a brilliant social position, and very attractive in 
person and manners. These gifts and advantages exposed him 
to some dangers, and it is certain that in after life he did not 
look upon his college career with unmingled satisfaction. It 
is not to be wondered at that he was not a hard student ; but, 
on the other hand, he was not an idler, and if he did not 
achieve distinction, he escaped discredit. 

But there was a strong will under his pleasurable tempera- 
ment and light-hearted exterior. Early in college began that 
struggle between the law in his members and the law in his 
mind which continued through life, though it was not sus- 
pected by any but his most intimate friends. Here, too, he 
began his life-long practice of making good resolutions, which 
were not always kept, but yet were not without aid to his 
sometimes vanquished virtue. Upon this point his early and 
always intimate friend, Mr. W. H. Gardiner, communicates to 
his biographer an interesting paper, which, as it reveals a part 
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of Mr. Prescott's character not known to the general public, 
we copy entire. 

" It was about this time, that is, pretty early in his college life, when 
the first excitements of perfect liberty of action were a little abated, that 
he began to form good resolutions, — to form them, not to keep them. 
This was, so far as I remember, the feeble beginning of a process of 
frequent self-examination and moral self-control, which he afterwards 
cultivated and practised to a degree beyond all example that has come 
under my observation in cases of like constitutional tendency. It was, 
I conceive, the truly great point of his moral character, and the chief 
foundation of all he accomplished in after life as a literary man ; a point 
which lay always concealed to transient observers under lightness and 
gayety of manner. 

" This habit of forming distinct resolutions about all sorts of things, 
sometimes important, but often in themselves the merest trifles in the 
world, grew up rapidly to an extent that became rather ludicrous ; es- 
pecially as it was accompanied by another habit, that of thinking aloud, 
and concealing nothing about himself, which led him to announce to the 
first friend he met his latest new resolution. The practice, I apprehend, 
must have reached its acme about the time when he informed me one 
day that he had just made a new resolution, which was, — since he 
found he could not keep those which he had made before, — that he 
would never make another resolution as long as he lived. It is need- 
less to say that this was kept but a very short time. 

" These resolutions, during college days, related often to the number 
of hours, nay, the number of minutes, per day to be appropriated to each 
particular exercise or study ; the number of recitations and public 
prayers per week that he would not fail to attend ; the number of times 
per week that he would not exceed in attending balls, theatrical enter- 
tainments in Boston, &c, &c. What was most observable in this sort 
of accounts that he used to keep with himself was, that the errors were 
all on one side. Casual temptations easily led him, at this time of life, 
to break through the severer restrictions of his rule ; but it was matter 
of high conscience with him never to curtail the full quantity of indul- 
gences which it allowed. He would be very sure not to run one min- 
ute over, however he might sometimes fall short of the full time for 
learning a particular lesson, which he used to con over with his watch 
before him, lest by any inadvertence he might cheat himself into too 
much study. 

" On the same principle, he was careful never to attend any greater 
number of college exercises, nor any less number of evening diversions 
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in Boston, than he had bargained for with himself. Then, as he found 
out by experience the particular circumstances which served as good 
excuses for infractions of his rule, he would begin to complicate his ac- 
counts with himself by introducing sets of fixed exceptions, stringing on 
amendment, as it were, after amendment to the general law, until it be- 
came extremely difficult for himself to tell what his rule actually was 
in its application to the new cases which arose ; and, at last, he would 
take the whole subject, so t© speak, into a new draft, embodying it in a 
bran-new resolution. And what is particularly curious is, that all the 
casuistry attending this process was sure to be published, as it went 
along, to all his intimates. 

" The manner in which he used to compound with his conscience in 
such matters is well illustrated by an anecdote, which properly belongs 
to a little later period, but which may well enough be inserted here. It 
is one which I was lately put in mind of by Mr. J. C. Gray, but which 
I had heard that gentleman tell long ago in Prescott's presence, who 
readily admitted it to be substantially true. The incident referred to 
occurred at the time he and Mr. Gray were travelling together in Eu- 
rope. An oculist, or physician, whom he had consulted at Paris, had 
advised him, among other things, to live less freely, and when pushed 
by his patient, as was his wont, to fix a very precise limit to the quan- 
tity of wine he might take, his adviser told him that he ought never to 
exceed two glasses a day. This rule he forthwith announced his reso- 
lution to adhere to scrupulously. And he did. But his manner of ob- 
serving it was peculiar. At every new house of entertainment they 
reached in their travels, one of the first things Prescott did was to re- 
quire the waiter to show him specimens of all the wine-glasses the house 
afforded. He would then pick out from among them the largest ; and 
this, though it might contain two or three times the quantity of a com- 
mon wine-glass, he would have set by his plate as his measure at dinner 
to observe the rule in." — pp. 18, 19. 

And thus life went on with him till he became a Junior in 
college, at the age of seventeen. Any one who had seen him 
at that time would have pronounced him a youth of many 
hopes, and yet with traits and tendencies which awakened 
some fears. Of anything distinctly evil there was no appre- 
hension, but the danger was that he might fail of anything 
distinctly good ; certainly no one would have predicted for him 
the high literary distinction he afterwards achieved. His health 
and spirits were so high, his temperament was so joyous, his 
manners were so engaging, that it seemed quite likely he might 
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be content with such easy pleasures as are the natural growth 
of life, and, declining the higher satisfactions which are the re- 
wards of toil and sacrifice, become one of those of whom Dante 
speaks : — 

" Seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre ; 
Senza la qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma." 

But at this critical period a painful accident befell him, which 
seemed at first a crushing and irreparable misfortune, but 
which became, in the wise providence of God, a blessing in 
disguise. As this was the leading and controlling event of his 
life, and as its consequences were so lasting and important, we 
need not apologize for copying the whole of Mr. Ticknor's full 
and interesting account of it. 

" But just at the period of his college history to which Mr. Gardiner 
chiefly refers, or a very little later, the painful accident befell him which, 
in its consequences, changed the whole aspect of the world to him, and 
tended, more than any single event in his life, to make him what he at 
last became. I refer, of course, to the accident which so fatally im- 
paired his sight. It occurred in the Commons Hall, one day after 
dinner, in his Junior year. On this occasion there was some rude frol- 
icking among the undergraduates, such as was not very rare when the 
college officers had left the tables, as they frequently did, a few minutes 
before the room was emptied. It was not, however, on this particular 
occasion a considerable disorder, and Prescott had no share in what 
there was. But when he was passing out of the door of the Hall, his 
attention was attracted by the disturbance going on behind him. He 
turned his head quickly to see what it was, and at the same instant re- 
ceived a blow from a large, hard piece of bread, thrown undoubtedly at 
random, and in mere thoughtlessness and gayety. It struck the open eye ; 
— a rare occurrence in the case of that vigilant organ, which, on the 
approach of the slightest danger, is almost always protected by an instant 
and instinctive closing of the lids. But here there was no notice, — no 
warning. The missile, which must have been thrown with great force, 
struck the very disk of the eye itself. It was the left eye. He fell, — 
and was immediately brought to his father's house in town, where, in the 
course of two or three hours from the occurrence of the accident, he was 
in the hands of Dr. James Jackson, the kind friend, as well as the wise 
medical adviser, of his father's family. 
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" The first effects of the blow were remarkable. They were, in fact, 
such as commonly attend a concussion of the brain. The strength of 
the patient was instantly and completely prostrated. Sickness at the 
stomach followed. His pulse was feeble. His face became pale and 
shrunken, and the whole tone of his system was reduced so low, that he 
could not sit up in bed. But his mind was calm and clear, and he was 
able to give a distinct account' of the accident that had befallen him, and 
of what had preceded and followed it. 

" Under such circumstances no active treatment was deemed advisa- 
ble. Quiet was strictly prescribed. Whatever could tend to the least 
excitement, physical or intellectual, was forbidden. And then nature 
was left to herself. This, no doubt, was the wisest course. At any 
rate, the system, which had at first yielded so alarmingly to the shock, 
gradually recovered its tone, and in a few weeks he returned to Cam- 
bridge, and pursued his studies as if nothing very serious had happened ; 
— a little more cautiously, perhaps, in some respects, but probably with 
no diminution of such very moderate diligence as he had previously 
practised. But the eye that had been struck was gone. No external 
mark, either then or afterwards, indicated the injury that had been in- 
flicted ; and although a glimmering light was still perceptible through 
the ruined organ, there was none that could be made useful for any of 
the practical purposes of life. On a careful examination, such as I once 
made, with magnifying lenses, at his request, under the direction of a 
distinguished oculist, a difference could indeed be detected between the 
injured eye and the other, and sometimes, as I sat with him, I have 
thought that it seemed more dim ; but to common observation, in society 
or in the streets, as in the well-known case of the author of the ' Paradise 
Lost,' no change was perceptible. It was, in fact, a case of obscure, 
deep paralysis of the retina, and as such was beyond the reach of the 
healing art from the moment the blow was given. 

" One circumstance, however, in relation to the calamity that thus fell 
on him in the freshness of his youth, should not be overlooked, because 
it shows, even at this early period, the development of strong traits in 
his character, such as marked his subsequent life. I refer to the fact 
that he rarely mentioned the name of the young man who had thus in- 
flicted on him an irreparable injury, and that he never mentioned it in 
a way which could have given pain either to him or to those nearest 
to him. Indeed, he so often spoke to me of the whole affair as a mere 
chance-medley, for which nobody could be to blame, and of which little 
could be distinctly known, that, for a time, I supposed he was really 
ignorant, and preferred to remain ignorant, from whose hand the fatal 
blow had come. But it was not so. He always knew who it was ; 
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and, years afterwards, when the burden of the injury he bad received 
was much heavier on his thoughts than it had been at first, and when 
an opportunity occurred to do an important kindness to the unhappy 
person who had inflicted it, he did it promptly and cordially. It was a 
Christian act, — the more truly Christian, because, although the blow 
was certainly given by accident, he who inflicted it never expressed any 
sympathy with the terrible suffering he had occasioned. At least, the 
sufferer, to whom, if to anybody, he should have expressed it, never 
knew that he regretted what he had done." — pp. 19 - 22. 

In due season he returned to college, sobered and grown 
older by the discipline he had gone through, and with a more 
resolute purpose to make good use of his opportunities than 
he had before shown. He held a respectable rank in his class 
at the close of his academic career, and his wise father and 
affectionate mother were content with this, and much gratified 
with his graceful recitation of a Latin poem on Commence- 
ment day. 

His father's eminence at the bar led him naturally into the 
study of the law, though his love of society and his love of 
literature alike interfered with that exclusive devotion to the 
pursuit without which the prizes to the profession cannot be 
won. But all his plans were interrupted, and the current of 
his life arrested, by an attack of acute rheumatism which set- 
tled in his sound eye, and after severe and protracted suffering 
left it in so morbid and irritable a state that reading and study 
were out of the question, and even total blindness was appre- 
hended. It was determined that everything else should be set 
aside for the restoration of his health and the preservation of 
the precious organ of sight, and a course of extensive foreign 
travel was determined upon, to recruit his exhausted constitu- 
tion, as well as to enable him to consult the best oculists of 
London and Paris. Accordingly, on the 26th of September, 
1815, he embarked at Boston for the Azores, in order to pass 
the winter with his maternal grandfather, who was United 
States Consul, residing at St. Michael's. He reached his des- 
tination after a tedious passage of twenty-two days. Mr. Tick- 
nor says : — 

" He was most kindly received by his grandfather, — a generous, 
open-handed, open-hearted gentleman, seventy -two years old, who had 
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long before married a lady of the island as his second wife, and was sur- 
rounded by a family of interesting children, some of whom were so near 
the age of their young nephew of the half-blood, that they made him 
most agreeable companions and friends. They were all then residing a 
few miles from Ponta Delgada, the capital of the island of St. Michael's, 
at a place called Rosto de Cao, from the supposed resemblance of its 
rocks to the head of a dog. It was a country-house, in the midst of 
charming gardens and the gayest cultivation. The young American, 
who had been little from home, and never beyond the influences of the 
rude climate in which he was born, enjoyed excessively the all but trop- 
ical vegetation with which he found himself thus suddenly surrounded ; 
the laurels and myrtles that everywhere sprang wild ; and the multi- 
tudinous orange-groves which had been cultivated and extended chiefly 
through his grandfather's spirit and energy, until their fruit had become 
the staple of the island, while, more than half the year, their flowers 
filled large portions of it with a delicious fragrance ; ' Hesperian fables 
true, if true, here only.' 

" But his pleasures of this sort were short-lived. He had landed with 
a slight trouble in his eye, and a fortnight was hardly over before he was 
obliged to shut himself up with it. From November 1st to February 
1st he was in a dark room ; — six weeks of the time in such total dark- 
ness, that the furniture could not be distinguished ; and all the time 
living on a spare vegetable diet, and applying blisters to keep down 
active inflammation. But his spirits were proof alike against pain and 
abstinence. He has often described to me the exercise he took in his 
large room, — hundreds of miles in all, — walking from corner to corner, 
and thrusting out his elbows so as to get warning through them of his 
approach to the angles of the wall, whose plastering he absolutely wore 
away by the constant blows he thus inflicted on it. And all this time, 
he added, with the exception of a few days of acute suffering, he sang 
aloud, in his darkness and solitude, with unabated cheer. Later, when 
a little light could be admitted, he carefully covered his eyes, and 
listened to reading ; and, at the worst, he enjoyed much of the society of 
his affectionate aunts and cousins." — pp. 34, 35. 

The winter he passed at the Azores was far from being an 
unhappy one, for he was in the midst of a most amiable and 
affectionate family, and his own joyous temperament was proof 
against the depressing influences of infirm health and impaired 
sight. His letters to his friends at home, of which Mr. Tick- 
nor prints several, are written in the gayest and happiest mood, 
and in reading them we can see how just a claim he had then, 
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unknown youth as he was, to the love of all there who stood 
in near relations of blood or friendship to him. 

On the 8th of April, 1816, he left the Azores for London, 
and remained abroad till midsummer, 1817, visiting the most 
interesting portions of England, France, and Italy, seeing and 
enjoying much, in spite of his ever-present infirmity, which re- 
quired daily care and daily sacrifice. The oculists whom he 
consulted gave him honest advice, telling him that his case 
admitted of no remedy and few alleviations ; for it was ascer- 
tained that the eye originally injured was completely paralyzed, 
and that for the other little could be done but to add to its 
strength by strengthening the whole system. But there was 
a kindness in this frank statement ; for, in order to bear up 
against any calamity, the first requisite is an assured knowl- 
edge of its measure and extent. There are few burdens that 
cannot be borne after we have learned their exact weight. 
Men who have lost their sight or their hearing, in whole or in 
part, will tell us that the most painful period of their experi- 
ence was the period of struggle, when hope and fear were 
alternating in the breast, and that, when the worst was known, 
a comparative calm settled down upon the spirit. It could not 
be expected that his journey would be productive of great 
intellectual benefit. What we bring home from Europe is 
in exact proportion to what we take out, and few youths of 
twenty can take out much. 

His first two or three years after reaching home were happy 
years. At home, everything that the most tender and vigilant 
affection could suggest was done to make the burden of his 
misfortune as light as possible, and if he chose to go abroad, 
he was everywhere eagerly welcomed, as well for his father's 
sake as for his own. But this period of his life, otherwise so 
sunny, was darkened by anxious uncertainty as to his future, 
and by perplexing questions as to what profession or occupa- 
tion he should adopt. Some approach to certainty was made 
when he determined to renounce all thoughts of the profession 
of the law ; but this only narrowed the field of choice, leaving 
still a range quite wide enough for uneasy doubts and painful 
misgivings. While thus deliberating, he fell in love and mar- 
ried, and upon this interesting event in his life Mr. Ticknor 
shall speak. 
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" On the evening of the 4th of May, 1820, which was his twenty- 
fourth birthday, he was married at the house of Mrs. Amory, in Frank- 
lin Place. It was a wedding with a supper, in the old-fashioned style, 
somewhat solemn and stately at first ; many elderly people being of the 
party, and especially an aged grandmother of the bride, whose presence 
enforced something of formality. But later in the evening our gayety 
was free in proportion to the restraints that had previously been laid 
upon it. 

" The young couple went immediately to the house of the Prescott 
family in Bedford Street, — the same house, by a pleasant coincidence, 
in which Miss Linzee, the mother of the bride, had been married to Mr. 
Amory five and twenty years before ; and there they lived as long as 
that ample and comfortable old mansion stood. 

" Another coincidence connected with this marriage should be added, 
although it was certainly one that augured little of the happiness that 
followed. The grandfathers of Mr. Prescott and Miss Amory had been 
engaged on opposite sides during the war for American Independence, 
and even on opposite sides of the same fight ; Colonel Prescott having 
commanded on Bunker Hill, while Captain Linzee, of the sloop-of-war 
Falcon, cannonaded him and his redoubt from the waters of Charles 
River, where the Falcon was moored during the whole of the battle. 
The swords that had been worn by the soldier and the sailor on that 
memorable day came down as heirlooms in their respective families, 
until at last they met in the library of the man of letters, where, quietly 
crossed over his books, they often excited the notice alike of strangers 
and of friends. After his death they were transferred, as he had 
desired, to the Historical Society of Massachusetts, on whose walls 
they have become the memorials at once of many a hard-fought field 
and of ' victories no less renowned than those of war.' A more appro- 
priate resting-place for them could not have been found. And there, 
we trust, they may rest in peace so long as the two nations shall exist, 
— trophies, indeed, of the past, but warnings for the future. 

" At the time of his marriage my friend was one of the finest-looking 
men I have ever seen ; or, if this should be deemed in some respects a 
strong expression, I shall be fully justified, by those who remember him 
at that period, in saying that he was one of the most attractive. He 
was tall, well formed, manly in his bearing but gentle, with light-brown 
hair that was hardly changed or diminished by years, with a clear com- 
plexion and a ruddy flush on his cheek that kept for him to the last an 
appearance of comparative youth, but, above all, with a smile that was 
the most absolutely contagious I ever looked upon. As he grew older, 
he stooped a little. His father's figure was bent at even an earlier age, 
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but it was from an organic infirmity of the chest, unknown to the con- 
stitution of the son, who stooped chiefly from a downward inclination 
which he instinctively gave to his head so as to protect his eye from the 
light. But his manly character and air were always, to a remarkable 
degree, the same. Even in the last months of his life, when he was in 
some other respects not a little changed, he appeared at least ten years 
younger than he really was. And as for the gracious, sunny smile that 
seemed to grow sweeter as he grew older, it was not entirely oblit- 
erated even by the touch of death. Indeed, take him for all in all, I 
think no man ever walked our streets, as he did day by day, that at- 
tracted such regard and good-will from so many ; for, however few he 
might know, there were very many that knew him, and watched him 
with unspoken welcomes as he passed along." — pp. 53 — 55. 

This sketch of Mr. Prescott as he was at the age of twenty- 
four will not be pronounced at all beyond the truth by those 
who remember him. Young, handsome, attractive in man- 
ners, happily married, not obliged to earn his daily bread 
by daily toil, and with an infirmity of sight, what was more 
natural than that he should give himself up to a life of easy 
indulgence, without distinct aim or purpose, and who could 
have judged him severely if, with his disability, he had yielded 
to the temptations to which so many yield who have no such 
excuse ? But beneath his light and joyous exterior there was 
a strong will and a vigilant conscience. He knew and felt 
that a life of aimless ease was not right, and he also knew that 
to him, at least, labor — continuous, resolute labor — labor 
upon some plan and towards some defined end — was the only 
condition of happiness in this world. He had decided, as we 
before said, to give up the law, and a further step in progress 
was made when he determined to make literature a profession. 
This seemed the natural result of his tastes and training, but 
the choice was not made without grave reflection and careful 
self-communing, as well as with a distinct perception of the 
difficulties which lay in his path. 

He immediately began, by a course of diligent study, to 
repair the deficiencies of his early education, and to lay anew 
the foundations of his knowledge. He renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the classical writers of Kome, of whom he had 
learned something at school and in college. He went through 
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a thorough and extensive course of English literature, study- 
ing, like a school-boy on his form, Blair's Rhetoric, Lindley 
Murray's Grammar, and the prefatory matter to Johnson's 
Dictionary, and then took up the series of standard English 
authors, beginning with Ascham, Bacon, Baleigh, and. Milton, 
and coming down to our own times, reading carefully, and 
occasionally noting down some critical observations. He next 
turned to the language and literature of France, upon which, 
however, he spent comparatively little time. The spirit and 
forms of Italian genius were more to his taste, and he read 
a great amount of Italian poetry, from Dante down to Metas- 
tasio, Alfieri, and Monti. Indeed, he was so much charmed 
with Italian literature that he thought of making it his chief 
object of study ; and, as Mr. Ticknor says, excepting what 
he has done in relation to Spanish history, nothing of all 
he has published is so matured and satisfactory as two arti- 
cles in our own journal, — one on Italian Narrative Poetry, 
published in October, 1824, and another on Italian Poetry 
and Romance, published in July, 1831. Mr. Ticknor also 
prints several letters addressed to himself, on subjects drawn 
from Italian literature, which show a sound critical judgment ; 
and among them, one on Dante, under date of January 21, 
1824, is especially entitled to this commendation. The Ger- 
man language, which he would gladly have mastered, he was 
obliged to leave unattempted, on account of his infirmity of 
sight. 

These studies and acquisitions brought him down to his 
twenty-eighth year. They gave him occupation and interest, 
and furnished him with a good foundation on which any 
literary superstructure might thereafter be reared. But his 
studies were desultory still, and his acquisitions did not con- 
verge to any distinct point. He had not found a congenial 
subject to give an aim to his reading and shape to his attain- 
ments ; and it was by a sort of accident at last that this end 
was attained. 

His friend and biographer, Mr. Ticknor, had already begun 
his studies in Spanish literature, of which we have the full 
results in his admirable work on that subject, and had com- 
pleted a course of lectures on Spanish literary history, which 
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he had delivered to the highest class in Harvard College. 
These lectures he read to his friend in the autumn of 1824. 
Mr. Prescott became interested in them, and in November he 
determined, as a substitute for the German, to undertake the 
Spanish, which had not previously constituted any part of his 
plan of study. On the first day of December he began a reg- 
ular drill in the language, with a teacher. " This," says Mr. 
Ticknor, "was the opening of the Spanish campaign, which 
ended only with his life." His Spanish studies were pursued 
for some months, with constantly increasing interest ; and 
during this period he was hesitating, in his choice of a sub- 
ject, between a history or general examination of Italian lit- 
erature, and a work of Spanish history and biography. Mr. 
Ticknor copies some interesting extracts from his private 
memorandums, which we transfer to our own pages. 

" ' The subject would require a mass of [general] knowledge and a 
critical knowledge of the Italian in particular. It would not be new, 
after the production of Sismondi and the abundant notices in modern 
reviews. Literary history is not so amusing as civil. Cannot I con- 
trive to embrace the gist of the Spanish subject, without involving 
myself in the unwieldy, barbarous records of a thousand years ? What 
new and interesting topics may be admitted — not forced — into the 
reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella ? Can I not indulge in a retro- 
spective picture of the Constitutions of Castile and Aragon, — of the 
Moorish dynasties, and the causes of their decay and dissolution ? 
Then I have the Inquisition, with its bloody persecutions ; the Con- 
quest of Granada, — a brilliant passage ; the exploits of the Great 
Captain in Italy, — a proper character for romance as well as history ; 
the discovery of a new world, my own country ; the new policy of the 
monarchs towards the overgrown aristocracy, &c, &c. A biography 
will make me responsible for a limited space only ; will require much 
less reading (a great consideration with me) ; will offer the deeper 
interest which always attaches to minute developments of character, 
and a continuous, closely connected narrative. The subject brings me 
to the point whence [modern] English history has started, is untried 
ground, and in my opinion a rich one. The age of Ferdinand is most 
important, as containing the germs of the modern system of European 
politics ; and the three sovereigns, Henry VII., Louis XL, and Ferdi- 
nand, were important engines in overturning the old system. It is in 
every respect an interesting and momentous period of history ; the 
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materials authentic, ample. I will chew upon this matter, and decide 
this week.' 

" In May, 1847, above twenty years afterwards, he noted in pencil 
on this passage, ' This was the first germ of my conception of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.' 

" But he did not, as he hoped he should, decide in a week, although, 
having advanced well towards a decision, he soon began to act as if it 
were already made. On the 15th of January, 1826, when the week 
had expired, he recorded : — 

" ' Still doubting, looked through Hita's " Guerras de Granada," 
Vol. I. The Italian subject has some advantages over the Spanish. 
It will save me at least one year's introductory labor. It is in the 
regular course of my studies, and I am comparatively at home in lit- 
erary history, particularly the Italian. This subject has not only exer- 
cised my studies, but my meditations, so that I may fairly estimate 
my starting-ground at one year. Then I have tried this topic in 
public journals, and know the measure of my own strength in relation 
to it. I am quite doubtful of my capacity for doing justice to the other 
subject. I have never exercised my mind on similar matters, and I 
have stored it with no materials for comparison. How can I pronounce 
upon the defects or virtues of the Spanish constitutions, when I am 
hardly acquainted with those of other nations ? How can I estimate 
the consequences, moral, political, &c, of laws and institutions, when I 
have, in all my life, scarcely ever looked the subject in the face, or 
even read the most elementary treatise upon it ? But will not a year's 
labor, judiciously directed, put me on another footing ? ' 

" After some further discussion in the nature of a soliloquy, he adds : — 

" ' I believe the Spanish subject will be more new than the Italian ; 
more interesting to the majority of readers ; more useful to me by 
opening another and more practical department of study ; and not 
more laborious in relation to authorities to be consulted, and not more 
difficult to be discussed with the lights already afforded me by judicious 
treatises on the most intricate parts of the subject, and with the allow- 
ance of the introductory year for my novitiate in a new walk of letters. 
The advantages of the Spanish topic, on the whole, overbalance the 
inconvenience of the requisite preliminary year. For these reasons, 
I subscribe to the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
January 19th, 1826.' 

" And then follows in pencil, — ' A fortunate choice, May, 1847.' " — 
pp. 75, 76. 

His subject having been selected, he set himself to work 
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upon it with characteristic energy and perseverance. A large 
number of books was ordered from Europe, and in the mean 
time he went through a wide course of preliminary and pre- 
paratory reading, or, rather, listened to it, as a fresh trouble 
in his eye constrained him to suspend the use of it entirely, 
and to depend upon his ear and the voice of a reader. And 
from this time till the day of his death he was never without 
an assistant of this kind. One of his readers, Mr. J. L. Eng- 
lish, who was with him from 1827 to 1831, contributes to the 
memoir some interesting accounts of his manner of study, 
and the quiet perseverance with which he triumphed over 
the difficulties which his defective vision threw in his way. 
It was not until three years and a half from the time when 
he had selected his subject, and begun to work upon it, that 
he finally broke ground with its actual composition. From 
this time his progress was moderate, but continuous and unin- 
terrupted, without haste and without rest. As early as 1833, 
and from that time forward, while the composition was going 
on, he had four copies of his book printed in large type on one 
side only of the leaf, mainly that he might himself, whenever 
his eye was strong enough, revise the whole personally, making 
his corrections on the blank pages. This task of revision was 
thoroughly and carefully performed. The first chapter, for 
instance, he wrote out three times, and printed twice, before 
it was finally stereotyped, and completed as it now stands. 
At last, on the 25th of June, 1836, he finished the concluding 
note of the concluding chapter to the " History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella." Including the two or three years which pre- 
ceded the beginning of its actual composition, during which 
he had been reading and studying on the subject, he had 
given ten years to the work. 

Strange as it may seem, after his ten years' labor was 
completed, a sort of faint-heartedness came over him, and 
he hesitated about committing his manuscript to the press. 
But he was encouraged by the concurrent testimony of such 
of his friends as had seen the work, in whole or in part, 
during its progress, and he was confirmed by the wise cour- 
age of his father, who not only advised the publication, but 
told him that " the man who writes a book which he is afraid 
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to publish is a coward." This, as Mr. Ticknor says, " stirred 
the blood of his grandfather in his veins," and he hesitated no 
longer. And here we may appropriately introduce an extract 
from his private Memoranda, under date of June 26, 1836, 
when he had recorded the completion of the History : — 

" Pursuing the work in this quiet, leisurely way, without over-exer- 
tion or fatigue, or any sense of obligation to complete it in a given 
time, I have found it a continual source of pleasure. It has furnished 
food for my meditations, has given a direction and object to my scat- 
tered reading, and supplied me with regular occupation for hours that 
would otherwise have filled me with ennui. I have found infinite 
variety in the study, moreover, which might at first sight seem monot- 
onous. No historical labors, rightly conducted, can be monotonous, 
since they afford all the variety of pursuing a chain of facts to unfore- 
seen consequences, of comparing doubtful and contradictory testimony, 
of picturesque delineations of incident, and of analysis and dramatic 
exhibition of character. The plain narrative may be sometimes re- 
lieved by general views or critical discussions, and the story and the 
actors, as they grow under the hands, acquire constantly additional 
interest. It may seem dreary work to plod through barbarous old 
manuscript chronicles of monks and pedants, but this takes up but 
a small portion of the time, and even here, read aloud to, as I have 
been, required such close attention as always made the time pass glibly. 
In short, although I have sometimes been obliged to whip myself up 
to the work, I have never fairly got into it without deriving pleasure 
from it, and I have most generally gone to it with pleasure, and left 
it with regret. 

" What do I expect from it, now it is done ? And may it not be all 
in vain and labor lost after all ? My expectations are not such, if I 
know myself,' as to expose me to any serious disappointment. I do 
not flatter myself with the idea that I have achieved anything very pro- 
found, or, on the other hand, that will be very popular. I know myself 
too well to suppose the former for a moment. I know the public too 
well, and the subject I have chosen, to expect the latter. But I have 
made a book illustrating an unexplored and important period, from 
authentic materials, obtained with much difficulty, and probably in the 
possession of no one library, public or private, in Europe. As a plain, 
veracious record of facts, the work, therefore, till some one else shall 
be found to make a better one, will fill up a gap in literature which, 
I should hope, would give it a permanent value, — a value founded on 
its utility, though bringing no great fame or gain to its author. 
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" Come to the worst, and suppose the thing a dead failure, and the 
book born only to be damned. Still it will not be all in vain, since it 
has encouraged me in forming systematic habits of intellectual occupa- 
tion, and proved to me that my greatest happiness is to be the result 
of such. It is no little matter to be possessed of this conviction from 
experience." — p. 103. 

The History of Ferdinand and Isabella was published in 
December, 1837, in three handsome octavo volumes, by the 
American Stationers' Company, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that it was received with a degree of favor such as had 
been never before shown to any similar work in this country. 
Mr. Prescott might almost have repeated what Byron said of 
himself on the appearance of the first two cantos of " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage," that he awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. A man very popular in society, very much 
beloved by his friends, but whose merits as a man of letters 
were known only to a very limited circle, became at once, with- 
out heralding or premonition, one of the most prominent and 
distinguished authors in the country. Men and women, young 
and old, all over the land, were reading the History, discussing 
its merits, and inquiring into the habits, personal traits, and 
previous life of the author. The discussion was all on one 
side, for the work was received with " large draughts of un- 
qualified praise." All were unanimous in commending its 
wide and thorough research, its sound judgment, its brilliant 
descriptions, its discriminating sketches of character, and the 
flowing ease and natural grace of its style. The sale was be- 
yond all precedent, and as far beyond the wildest hopes of 
the author. In England, where its appearance was simul- 
taneous with its publication in America, and where the au- 
thor's social position and personal popularity at home could 
be of no help to it, it was received with hardly less favor, and 
commanded the emphatic commendation of men like Lord 
Holland, John Allen, Hallam, Milman, Ford, and Southey. 

Mr. Prescott was, naturally enough, delighted with the recep- 
tion which was given to the first-born offspring of his mind ; 
delighted, but not elated, for his honors were .as gently worn 
as they had been honorably won. And not the least of his 
satisfactions was his sense of the pleasure which his success 
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gave to his friends and relatives, and especially his excellent 
father and mother, who had cheered him with such affection- 
ate sympathy at every step of his progress, and had survived 
to witness his triumph and rejoice in his well-earned fame. 
The verdict passed upon his work was of peculiar importance 
to him, who had deliberately chosen literature as a profession, 
because it assured him that in so doing he had not made a 
mistake, and thus secured an interest and an occupation for 
his future life. 

It is rather a remarkable fact in literary history, that a man 
comparatively unknown till he had passed the age of forty 
should then, by the publication of a single work, become sud- 
denly and widely famous ; and, naturally enough, great curi- 
osity was felt to know something about the life and personal 
traits of Mr. Prescott, and especially about the infirmity of 
vision which threw so touching an interest over a book of 
such thorough research. Upon this last point many exagger- 
ated impressions were current, and by some it was even sup- 
posed that the author of Ferdinand and Isabella was totally 
blind. Mr. Ticknor pauses for a while in his narrative, after 
describing the brilliant success which attended the publication 
of this work, to depict his friend's character and habits as he 
was in his ripened manhood ; and as it is an interesting sketch, 
and states exactly the measure and extent of his disability of 
sight, we make a very liberal citation from it. 

" When the Ferdinand and Isabella was published, in the winter of 
1837 - 8, its author was nearly forty-two years old. His character, some 
of whose traits had been prominent from childhood, while others had 
been slowly developed, was fully formed. His habits were settled for 
life. He had a perfectly well-defined individuality, as everybody knew 
who knew anything about his occupations and ways. 

" Much of what went to constitute this individuality was the result of 
his infirmity of sight, and of the unceasing struggle he had made to 
overcome the difficulties it entailed upon him. For, as we shall see 
hereafter, the thought of this infirmity, and of the embarrassments it 
brought with it, was ever before him. It colored, and in many respects 
it controlled, his whole life. 

" The violent inflammation that resulted from the fierce attack of 
rheumatism in the early months of 1815 first startled him, I think, with 
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the apprehension that he might possibly be deprived of sight altogether, 
and that thus his future years would be left in ' total eclipse, without all 
hope of day.' But from this dreary apprehension, his recovery, slow 
and partial as it was, and the buoyant spirits that entered so largely 
into his constitution, at last relieved him. He even, from time to time, 
as the disease fluctuated to and fro, had hopes of an entire restoration 
of his sight. 

" But, before long, he began to judge things more exactly as they 
were, and saw plainly that anything like a full recovery of his sight 
was improbable, if not impossible. He turned his thoughts, therefore, 
to the resources that would still remain to him. The prospect was by 
no means a pleasant one, but he looked at it steadily and calmly. All 
thought of the profession which had long been so tempting to him he 
gave up. He saw that he could never fulfil its duties. But intellectual 
occupation he could not give up. It was a gratification and resource 
which his nature demanded, and would not be refused. The difficulty 
was to find out how it could be obtained. During the three months of 
his confinement in total darkness at St. Michael's, he first began to disci- 
pline his thoughts to such orderly composition in his memory as he 
might have written down on paper, if his sight had permitted it. ' I 
have cheated,' he says, in a letter to his family written at the end of 
that discouraging period, — ' I have cheated many a moment of tedium 
by compositions which were soon banished from my mind for want of 
an amanuensis.' 

" Among these compositions was a Latin ode to his friend Gardiner, 
which was prepared wholly without books, but which, though now lost, 
like the rest of his Latin verses, he repeated years afterwards to his 
club, who did not fail to think it good. It is evident, however, that, for a 
considerable time, he resorted to such mental occupations and exercises 
rather as an amusement than as anything more serious. Nor did he at 
first go far with them even as a light and transient relief from idleness ; 
for, though he never gave them up altogether, and though they at last 
became a very important element in his success as an author, he soon 
found an agreeable substitute for them, at least so far as his immediate, 
every-day wants were concerned." — pp. 121-123. 

Mr. Ticknor then proceeds to give a minute description of a 
machine, called a noctograph, by which blind people were en- 
abled to write, which Mr. Prescott constantly used during his 
life, and thus resumes his sketch : — 

" That Mr. Prescott, under his disheartening infirmities, — I refer 
not only to his imperfect sight, but to the rheumatism from which he 
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was seldom wholly free, — should, at the age of five-and-twenty or thirty, 
with no help but this simple apparatus, have aspired to the character of 
an historian dealing with events that happened in times and countries 
far distant from his own, and that are recorded chiefly in foreign lan- 
guages and by authors whose conflicting testimony was often to be 
reconciled by laborious comparison, is a remarkable fact in literary 
history. It is a problem the solution of which was, I believe, never 
before undertaken ; certainly never before accomplished. Nor do I 
conceive that he himself could have accomplished it, unless to his un- 
common intellectual gifts had been added great animal spirits, a strong, 
persistent will, and a moral courage which was to be daunted by no 
obstacle that he might deem it possible to remove by almost any amount 
of effort. 

" That he was not insensible to the difficulties of his undertaking, we 
have partly seen, as we have witnessed how his hopes fluctuated while 
he was struggling through the arrangements for beginning to write his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and, in fact, during the whole period of its com- 
position. But he showed the same character, the same fertility of re- 
source, every day of his life, and provided, both by forecast and self- 
sacrifice, against the embarrassments of his condition as they succes- 
sively presented themselves. 

" The first thing to be done, and the thing always to be repeated day 
by day, was to strengthen, as much as possible, what remained of his 
sight, and, at any rate, to do nothing that should tend to exhaust its 
impaired powers. In 1821, when he was still not without some hope 
of its recovery, he made this memorandum : ' I will make it my prin- 
cipal purpose to restore my eye to its primitive vigor, and will do 
nothing habitually that can seriously injure it.' To this end he regu- 
lated his life with an exactness that I have never known equalled. 
Especially in whatever related to the daily distribution of his time, 
whether in regard to his intellectual labors, to his social enjoyments, or 
the care of his physical powers, including his diet, he was severely 
exact, — managing himself, indeed, in this last respect, under the gen- 
eral directions of his wise medical adviser, Dr. Jackson, but carrying 
out these directions with an ingenuity and fidelity all his own." — 
pp. 125, 126. 

After describing the regular and methodical course of his 
friend's daily life, and the careful mechanical arrangement of 
the shades and shutters in his study, Mr. Ticknor thus goes 
on: — 

" In relation to all such arrangements, two circumstances should be 
noted. 
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" The first is, that the resources of his eye were always very small 
and uncertain, except»for a few years, beginning in 1840, when, from 
his long-continued prudence or from some inscrutable cause, there 
seemed to be either an increase of strength in the organ, or else such a 
diminution of its sensibility as enabled him to use it more, though its 
strength might really be diminished. 

" Thus, for instance, he was able to use his eye very little in the 
preparation of the ' Ferdinand and Isabella,' not looking into a book 
sometimes for weeks and even months together, and yet occasionally he 
could read several hours in a day if he carefully divided the whole into 
short portions, so as to avoid fatigue. While engaged in the compo- 
sition of the ' Conquest of Mexico,' on the contrary, he was able to 
read with considerable regularity, and so he was while working on the 
' Conquest of Peru,' though, on the whole, with less. 

" But he had, during nearly all this time, another difficulty to encoun- 
ter. There had come on prematurely that gradual decay of the eye 
which is the consequence of advancing years, and for which the com- 
mon remedy is spectacles. Even when he was using what remained to 
him of sight on the ' Conquest of Mexico ' with a freedom which not 
a little animated him in his pursuits, he perceived this discouraging 
change. In July, 1841, he says : ' My eye, for some days, feels dim. 
" I guess and fear," as Burns says.' And in June, 1842, when our 
families were spending together at Lebanon Springs a few days which 
he has recorded as otherwise very happy, he spoke to me more than 
once in a tone of absolute grief, that he should never again enjoy the 
magnificent spectacle of the starry heavens. To this sad deprivation 
he, in fact, alludes himself in his Memoranda of that period, where, in 
relation to his eyes, he says : ' I find a misty veil increasing over them, 

quite annoying when reading. The other evening B said : " How 

beautiful the heavens are with so many stars ! " I could hardly see two. 
It made me sad.' 

" Spectacles, however, although they brought their appropriate relief, 
brought also an inevitable inconvenience. They fatigued his eye. He 
could use it, therefore, less and less, or if he used it at all, beyond a 
nicely adjusted amount, the excess was followed by a sort of irritability, 
weakness, and pain in the organ which he had not felt for many years. 
This went on increasing with sad regularity. But he knew that it was 
inevitable, and submitted to it patiently. In the latter part of his life 
he was able to use his eye very little indeed for the purpose of read- 
ing, — in the last year, hardly at all. Even in several of the years 
preceding, he used it only thirty-five minutes in each day, divided ex- 
actly by the watch into portions of five minutes each, with at least half 
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an hour between, and always stopping the moment pain was felt, even 
if it were felt at the first instant of opening the book. I doubt whether 
a more persistent, conscientious care was ever taken of an impaired 
physical power. Indeed, I do not see how it could have been made 
more thorough. But all care was unavailing, and he at last knew that 
it was so. The decay could not be arrested. He spoke of it rarely, 
but when he perceived that in the evening twilight he could no longer 
walk about the streets that were familiar to him with his accustomed 
assurance, he felt it deeply. Still he persevered, and was as watchful 
of what remained of his sight as if his hopes of its restoration had con- 
tinued unchecked. Indeed, I think he always trusted that he was 
saving something by his anxious care ; he always believed that great 
prudence on one day would enable him to do a little more work on the 
next than he should be able to do without so much caution. 

" The other circumstance that should be noticed in relation to the 
arrangements for his pursuits is, the continually increased amount of 
light he was obliged to use, and which he could use without apparent 
injury. 

" In Bedford Street, where he first began his experiments, he could, 
from the extreme sensitiveness of his eye, bear very little light. But, 
even before he left that quiet old mansion, he cut out a new window in 
his working-room, arranging it so that the light should fall more strongly 
and more exclusively upon the book he might be using. This did very 
well for a time. But when he removed to Beacon Street, the room he 
built expressly for his own use contained six contiguous windows ; two 
of which, though large, were glazed each with a single sheet of the 
finest plate-glass, nicely protected by several curtains of delicate fabric 
and of a light-blue color, one or more of which could be drawn up over 
each window to temper the light, while the whole light that was admitted 
through any one opening could be excluded by solid wooden shutters. 
At first, though much light was commonly used, these appliances for 
diminishing it were all more or less required. But, gradually, one after 
another of them was given up, and, at last, I observed that none was 
found important. He needed and used all the light he could get. 

" The change was a sad one, and he did not like to allude to it. But 
during the last year of his life, after the first slight access of paralysis, 
which much disturbed the organ for a time and rendered its action very 
irregular, he spoke plainly to me. He said he must soon cease to use 
his eye for any purpose of study, but fondly trusted that he should 
always be able to recognize the features of his friends, and should never 
become a burden to those he loved by needing to be led about. His 
hopes were, indeed, fulfilled, but not without the sorrow of all. The 
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day before his sudden death he walked the streets as freely as he had 
done for years. 

" Still, whatever may have been the condition of his eye at any 
period, — from the fierce attack of 1815 to the very end of his life, — 
it was always a paramount subject of anxiety with him. He never 
ceased to think of it, and to regulate the hours, and almost the minutes, 
of his daily life by it. Even in its best estate he felt that it must be 
spared ; in its worst, he was anxious to save something by care and 
abstinence. He said, ' he reckoned time by eyesight, as distances on 
railroads are reckoned by hours.' 

" One thing in this connection may be noted as remarkable. He 
knew that, if he would give up literary labor altogether, his eye would 
be better at once, and would last longer. His physicians all told him 
so, and their opinion was rendered certain by his own experience ; for 
whenever he ceased to work for some time, as during a visit to New 
York in 1842 and a visit to Europe in 1850, — in short, whenever he 
took a journey or indulged himself in holidays of such a sort as pre- 
vented him from looking into books at all or thinking much about 
them, — his general health immediately became more vigorous than 
might have been expected from a relief so transient, and his sight was 
always improved ; sometimes materially improved. But he would not 
pay the price. He preferred to submit, if it should be inevitable, to 
the penalty of ultimate blindness, rather than give up his literary 
pursuits." — pp. 129-132. 

Surely, in the whole history of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, there are few more touching records than 
this of trials heroically borne, and difficulties patiently over- 
come ! 

After the publication of Ferdinand and Isabella, a short 
period was passed in comparative literary leisure, partly in the 
enjoyment of well-earned rest and the wider range of social 
pleasures which his reputation opened, and partly in the selec- 
tion of a new subject. He first thought of trying his hand 
upon a life of Moliere, and made a considerable collection of 
books with that view, but he never fairly broke ground upon 
it. A truer instinct prompted him to continue in the path of 
investigation in which he had already made such brilliant 
progress, and he soon turned to and settled upon the Conquest 
of Mexico, a subject which had long been interesting and 
tempting him, with no other misgiving than the dotibt he felt 
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whether he could obtain the necessary materials. In the sum- 
mer of 1838 he set himself to work upon his new theme, and 
in December, 1843, the " Conquest of Mexico" was published, 
in three volumes, and, as Mr. Ticknor says, " the work was 
greeted from one end of the United States to the other with 
a chorus of applause such as was never vouchsafed to any 
other, of equal gravity and importance, that had been printed 
or reprinted among us." An English edition was at the same 
time published by Bentley in London, and Baudry in Paris 
soon afterwards reproduced it in the original. It was received 
with great favor both in England and on the Continent. Pew 
tributes were ever more grateful to the author than that con- 
tained in a letter from Hallam, a man not liberal of praise, 
who wrote, under date of December 29, 1843 : " Your style 
appears to me almost perfect, and better, I think, than in your 
former history. You are wholly free from what we call Ameri- 
canisms. Sometimes I should think a phrase too colloquial, 
especially in the notes." This last remark, the natural ex- 
pression of so grave and earnest a mind as Hallam's, will 
hardly be assented to by the majority of the readers of the 
work, but all will agree that the style of the " Conquest of 
Mexico " is nearly perfect. It was more easy and flowing, and 
less formal and elaborate, than that of his previous work. It 
had been written with a freer and more rapid pen than the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, and this had been done 
advisedly and deliberately. Mr. Ticknor devotes a very in- 
teresting chapter to the consideration of Mr. Prescott's style, 
and the patient care by which he acquired that natural grace 
of expression, from which we make an extract or two, begin- 
ning with some observations of Mr. Prescott's own, taken from 
his private Memoranda, which seem to us to contain much 
good sense expressed in a spirited and pointed form. 

" A man's style, to be worth anything, should be the natural ex- 
pression of his mental character ; and where it is not, the style is either 
painfully affected, or it falls into that conventional tone which, like a 
domino at a masquerade, or the tone of good-breeding in society, may 
be assumed by anybody that takes pains to acquire it ; fitting one per- 
son as well as another, and belonging to anybody, — nobody. The best 
consequence of such a style is, that it offends no one. It delights no 
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one, for it is commonplace. It is true that genius will show itself under 
this coating, as an original will peep out under a domino. But this is 
not the best dress for it. The best, undoubtedly, for every writer, is the 
form of expression best suited to his peculiar turn of thinking, even at 
some hazard of violating the conventional tone of the most chaste and 
careful writers. It is this alone which can give full force to his thoughts. 
Franklin's style would have borne more ornament, — Washington 
Irving could have done' with less, — Johnson and Gibbon might have 
had much less formality, and Hume and Goldsmith have occasionally 
pointed their sentences with more effect. But, if they had abandoned 
the natural suggestions of their genius, and aimed at the contrary, 
would they not in mending a hole, as Scott says, have very likely 
made two ? 

" There are certain faults which no writer must commit : false 
metaphors ; solecisms of grammar ; unmeaning and tautological ex- 
pressions ; for these contravene the fundamental laws of all writing, 
the object of which must be to express one's ideas clearly and correctly. 
But, within these limits, the widest latitude should be allowed to taste 
and to the power of unfolding the thoughts of the writer in all their 
vividness and originality. Originality — the originality of nature — 
compensates for a thousand minor blemishes. 

" Of one thing a writer may be sure, if he adopt a manner foreign 
to his mind he will never please. Johnson says, ' Whoever would write 
in a good style, &c, &c, must devote his days and nights to the study of 
Addison.' Had he done so, or had Addison formed his style on John- 
son's, what a ridiculous figure each would have cut ! One man's style 
will no more fit another, than one man's coat, or hat, or shoes will fit 
another. They will be sure to be too big, or too small, or too some- 
thing, that will make the wearer of them ill at ease, and probably 
ridiculous. 

" It is very easy for a cool, caustic critic, like Brougham, to take to 
pieces the fine gossamer of Dr. Channing's style, which has charmed 
thousands of readers in this country and in Europe, and the Doctor 
would be a fool to give up his glorious mystifications — if they are 
such — for the homespun, matter-of-fact materials out of which a plainer 
and less imaginative mind would make its tissue. It would be impossi- 
ble for Brougham — in his way of writing tolerably set and sometimes 
pedantic, with an occasional air of familiarity that matches the rest of 
the sentences badly enough — to ascend into the regions of the true 
sublime, as Dr. Channing does, or to call up such a strong sense of the 
beautiful. It may be the best style for criticism, however, — the best for 
the practical, ordinary uses of life. But I should not advise the Doctor 
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to take it up, and still less the Ex-Chancellor to venture into the Doc- 
tor's balloon, or — as his admirers might think — his chariot of fire. 

" How many varieties of beauty and excellence there are in this 
world ! As many in the mental as the material creation, and it is a 
pedantic spirit which, under the despotic name of taste, would reduce 
them all to one dull uniform level. A writer who has succeeded in 
gaining the public favor should be cautious how he makes any innova- 
tion in his habitual style. The form of expression is so nicely asso- 
ciated with the idea expressed, that it is impossible to say how much of 
his success is owing to the one or the other. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that no work in any of the departments of the belles-lettres can 
dispense with excellence of style of some kind or other. If this be 
wanting, a work, however sound or original in the conception, can 
hardly be popular, for it cannot give pleasure or create interest, — things 
essential in every kind of composition which has not science exclu- 
sively for its end. 

" Let the writer, therefore, who has once succeeded in gaining the 
public suffrages, — the suffrages of the higher public, the well-educated, 
— let him beware how he tampers with the style in which he has be- 
fore approached them. Let him be still more slow to do this in obedi- 
ence to the suggestions of a few ; for style is the very thing which, 
all-important as it is, every well-educated man is competent to judge of. 
In fact, he had better not make any serious innovation in it, unless, like 
Sharon Turner or Jeremy Bentham, it is the object of such universal 
censure as shows he has succeeded in spite of it, and not in consequence 
of it. Innovation is not reform in writing any more than in politics. 
The best rule is to dispense with all rules except those of grammar, 
and to consult the natural bent of one's genius." — pp. 223, 224. 

Mr. Ticknor's own remarks upon the relation between the 
style of Mr. Prescott and his personal character will be as- 
sented to by all who had the pleasure of knowing the his- 
torian. 

" But there was one charm in Mr. Prescott's style which, I think, 
was much felt, without being much understood by the great mass of his 
readers. He, put not a little of his personal character into it ; a great 
deal more, I think, than is common with writers of acknowledged 
eminence. The consequence was, that the multitudes who knew him 
in no way except as an author were yet insensibly drawn to him by the 
qualities that made him so dear to his friends as a man, and felt, in 
some degree, the attachment that is commonly the result only of per- 
sonal intercourse. They seemed to know him more than they know 
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other authors whom they have never seen ; and as most of us have 
favorite writers without being able always to explain why they are 
such, he became peculiarly so to many, who yet never stopped to inquire 
what was the cause of an interest so agreeable to them. 

" To this result — the insensible communication to his works of so 
much that belonged to himself personally and to his inmost nature — 
two circumstances, immediately connected with the infirmity of his sight, 
I doubt not, contributed. 

" The first of these circumstances was the long and severe thought 
■which he felt himself compelled to give in the course of his investiga- 
tion of any subject, before he began to write on it. For, after he had 
collected the materials for any chapter, or other less definite portion of 
his subject, — that is, after everything about it in the way of authority 
or opinion had been read to him, and he had caused it all to be em- 
bodied in short notes, to which he listened again and again, as the only 
way to make himself master of their contents, — then he sat down, as 
we have seen, in silence, and gave to the whole the benefit of the most 
vigorous action of his own mind. Being generally unable to look at all 
at the notes which had been thus prepared for him, he turned every 
fact or circumstance in the case on which he was employed over and over 
again in his memory, and examined on every side whatever related to 
it. "While doing this, he put the greatest stress he was able to put on 
his faculties, and urged his mind to the most concentrated and unbroken 
action, so as to make sure that he had mastered all the details. And 
this process was sometimes long-continued, I knew one instance in 
which, after preparatory investigations which occupied only two days, he 
gave yet three days more to the mere shaping and moulding of his 
materials. The result was sure. The general outline was right, if it 
was in his power to make it right. But no other process, I suppose, 
could have so completely digested and harmonized his materials, or 
made them so completely a part of himself; no other process could 
have tinged his works so largely and so deeply with what was most 
characteristic of his own mind and temperament ; nothing could have 
made so certain to the reader his love of truth, of justice, of liberty, of 
toleration. And for these and other kindred qualities, thus insensibly 
but thoroughly infused into the very materials and fabric of his tissues, 
though almost never seen on their surface, the reader, after a little ex- 
perience, came to trust the author, and take a personal interest in him, 
without considering or knowing exactly why he did it. The chord of 
sympathy between them was invisible, indeed, but it was already there, 
and it was strong enough to hold them together. 

" But thus far in the process of his work not a phrase or sentence 
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had been adjusted or thought out. The composition, as that word is 
commonly understood, was still to be done. And here again his in- 
firmity was a controlling influence, and is to be counted among the 
secrets of a manner which has been found at once so simple and so 
charming. He was compelled to prepare everything, down to the 
smallest details, in his memory, and to correct and fashion it all while 
it was still held there in silent suspense ; after which he wrote it down, 
by means of his noctograph, in the freest and boldest manner, without 
any opportunity really to change the phraseology as he went along, 
and with little power to alter or modify it afterwards. This, I doubt 
not, was among the principal causes of the strength, as well as of the 
grace, ease, and attractiveness of his style. It gave a life, a freshness, 
a freedom, both to his thoughts and to his mode of expressing them. It 
made his composition more akin than it could otherwise have been to 
the peculiar fervor and happiness of extemporaneous discussion. It 
not only enabled but it led him to address his reader, as it were, with 
his natural voice, so that those who never heard a wor.l from his lips 
seemed yet, in this way, to find something like its effects in the flow 
and cadence of his sentences." — pp. 227 - 229. 

The Conquest of Peru was a subject which followed in nat- 
ural succession to a writer who had treated the Conquest of 
Mexico ; and in a few weeks after the publication of the latter 
work, Mr. Prescott had broken ground upon the former. He 
had not been long employed upon his new task when he was 
interrupted by a great sorrow, the death of his father, which 
occurred suddenly on the morning of December 8th, 1844. 
Though Mr. Prescott the elder had reached an age at which 
death is a natural and probable event, yet his decease was, to 
his son, a severe blow and an irreparable loss. They had 
always lived under the same roof, and thus the filial relation 
had continued with peculiar force. To the last, the son had 
leaned upon his father as he had done in boyhood and youth. 
Not a step had been taken without his counsel, and not a suc- 
cess had been won which had not been heightened by his sym- 
pathy. To the survivor, the world was no longer what it was. 
Something of the sunshine was taken away from his daily life, 
and not a day passed that he did not feel the void that had 
been left by his father's death. It was more than two months 
before he could resume his literary labors ; and when he did, 
he found it impossible to recover the thoughts which before 
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lay settled and spread out in his memory. A link had 
dropped out of the chain, and the connection was broken. 
He began a new chapter without finishing that on which he 
had before been employed. A few months later, when he had 
news of his election into the French Institute and also into 
the Royal Society of Berlin, his first thought was a feeling of 
regret that these honors had not come to him in his father's 
lifetime, that he might have shared in the pleasure they gave 
him. 

In the summer of 1845, Mr. Prescott published simultane- 
ously in England and America an octavo volume of Miscella- 
nies, principally contributions to our own journal, which was 
well received by the public. 

The " Conquest of Peru," in two volumes, appeared in the 
spring of 1847. It had been more rapidly written than the 
author's previous works, and he had some misgivings as to 
the judgment that would be passed upon it. But it was 
greeted with a warmth of welcome not inferior to that which 
had been bestowed upon its predecessors. 

The great subject of the reign of Philip II. had long been 
in his mind, and he had been looking forward to it as the cul- 
minating and closing literary labor of his life. For many 
years he had been patiently gathering materials, in manu- 
script as well as in print, from London, Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, and especially Simancas. The collection thus made 
is one of the most complete ever formed on any historical 
subject. It comprised above three hundred and seventy 
volumes that regard the times of Philip II. ; and when the 
copies of manuscripts which had been made for him all over 
Europe were brought together and bound, they made fifteen 
thick folios, not counting those which came to him already 
bound up, or which still remain unbound, to the amount 
of eight or ten volumes more. 

After the publication of the " Conquest of Peru," a consid- 
erable period elapsed before he fairly applied himself to his 
new subject. This delay was owing in part to the reluctance 
that always held him back from any fresh field of labor, and 
partly to the condition of his sight. For thirty-four years one 
eye had been compelled to do the work of two, and the strain 
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put upon it had been more than it could bear. Upon exami- 
nation, the retina was found to be affected anew, and incipient 
amaurosis, or decay of the nerve, was detected. He submit- 
ted his case to competent medical advisers ; and, their delib- 
erate judgment agreeing with his own previously formed 
opinion, he made up his mind, as he has recorded it, " to relin- 
quish all use of the eye for the future in his studies, and to 
be content if he could preserve it for the more vulgar pur- 
poses of life." It is not strange that, with this disheartening 
consciousness, he shrank from the labor of grappling with his 
great enterprise, and turned to lighter tasks. One of these 
was a memoir of that excellent scholar and excellent man, 
John Pickering, for the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In the summer of 1848 his studies upon Philip II. may be 
said to have fairly begun, though he went no further for a 
time than to read, or rather to hear read, a number of works 
more or less directly bearing tipon the subject. It was not 
until July, 1849, that he put pen to paper. But he did not 
make much progress, for in the course of the autumn his gen- 
eral health began to fail, and his spirits to be affected ; and so 
he did not work easily, or with results satisfactory to himself. 
Nor did the spring of 1850 bring the brightening and restor- 
ing influences that were to be desired. He felt, and his 
friends felt, that he needed a change of life for a season, to 
refresh his spirits, and restore to his system something of the 
elastic energy it had lost ; and, after much reflection, he de- 
termined upon a brief excursion to Europe, — a project often 
before considered, and as often rejected. 

Accordingly he embarked from New York on the 22d day of 
May, 1850, and set sail from Liverpool, on his return, on the 
14th day of September in the same year. With the exception 
of a hasty run to Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp, the whole time 
of his absence was passed in England and Scotland. It was a 
period of rare and unbroken enjoyment. The most brilliant 
social attentions — such as were never before shown to any 
American not in an official station — were lavished upon 
him. Men of the highest rank, as well as those most eminent 
in literature and science, were eager to secure him as a guest. 
His fine countenance, winning smile, and gentle courtesy of 
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manner, increased the interest which his literary reputation 
had awakened ; and many, who sought him merely as a lion, 
became his warm friends before they parted with him. His 
letters home — of which Mr. Ticknor prints several — reveal 
his character in the most attractive light. They are written 
with unstudied grace, are full of natural expressions of the 
pleasure he is enjoying, as well as of affection for his family 
and friends at home. The stranger who reads these letters, 
hastily written in the brief moments of a crowded life, ad- 
dressed to the eye of intimate affection alone, will see why it 
was that Mr. Prescott was so widely and so warmly loved. 
We should be glad to copy from them largely, but must con- 
tent ourselves with a single extract from a letter to Mrs. Pres- 
cott, giving an account of his presentation at court. 

" Well, the presentation has come off, and I will give you some 
account of it before going to dine with Lord Fitzwilliam. This morn- 
ing I breakfasted with Mr. Monckton Milnes, where I met Macaulay, — 
the third time this week. "We had also Lord Lyttleton, — an excellent 
scholar, — Gladstone, and Lord St. Germans, — a sensible and agreea- 
ble person, — and two or three others. We had a lively talk ; but I 
left early for the court affair. I was at Lawrence's at one, in my cos- 
tume : a chapeau with gold lace, blue coat, and white trousers, begilded 
with buttons and metal, — the coat buttons up, single-breasted, to the 
throat, — a sword, and patent-leather boots. I was a figure, indeed ! 
But I had enough to keep me in countenance. I spent an hour yester- 
day with Lady M., getting instructions for demeaning myself. The 
greatest danger was, that I should be tripped up by my own sword. On 
reaching St. James's Palace we passed up-stairs through files of the 
guard, — beef-eaters, — and were shown into a large saloon, not larger 
than the great room of the White House, but richly hung with crimson 
silk, and some fine portraits of the family of George the Third. It was 
amusing, as we waited there an hour, to see the arrival of the different 
persons, diplomatic, military, and courtiers. All, men and women, blaz- 
ing in all their stock 'of princely finery ; and such a power of diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, and laces, the trains of the ladies' dresses several 
yards in length ! Some of the ladies wore coronets of diamonds that 
covered the greater part of the head, others necklaces of diamonds and 
emeralds that were of a size perfectly enormous. I counted on Lady 

's head two strings of diamonds, rising gradually from the size of 

a fourpence to the size of an English shilling, and thick in proportion. 
Lady had emeralds mingled with her diamonds, of the finest lus- 
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tre, as large as pigeon's eggs. The parure was not always in the best 

taste. The Duchess of 's dress was studded with diamonds along 

the border and down the middle of the robe, — each of the size of half 
a nutmeg. The young ladies, a great many of whom were presented, 
were dressed generally without ornament. I tell all this for Lizzie's 
especial benefit. The company were at length permitted one by one 
to pass into the presence-chamber, — a room of about the same size as 
the other, with a throne and gorgeous canopy at the farther end, before 
which stood the little Queen of the mighty Isle, and her consort, sur- 
rounded by her ladies in waiting. She was rather simply dressed, but 
he was in a field-marshal's uniform, and covered, I should think, with 
all the orders of Europe. He is a good-looking person, but by no 
means so good-looking as the portraits of him. The Queen is better- 
looking than you might expect. I was presented by our Minister, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Chamberlain, as the historian of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in due form, — and made my profound obeisance to 
her Majesty, who made a very dignified courtesy, as she made to some 
two hundred others, who were presented in like manner. Owing to 
there having been no drawing-room for a long time, there was an unu- 
sual number of presentations of young ladies ; but very few gentlemen 
were presented. I made the same low bow to his Princeship, to whom 
I was also presented, and so bowed myself out of the royal circle, with- 
out my sword tripping up the heels of my nobility. As I was drawing 
off, Lord Carlisle, who was standing on the edge of the royal circle, 
called me, and kept me by his side, telling me the names of the differ- 
ent lords and ladies, who, after paying their obeisance to the Queen, 
passed out before us. He said he had come to the drawing-room to see 
how I got through the affair, which he thought I did without any em- 
barrassment. Indeed, to say truth, I have been more embarrassed a 
hundred times in my life than I was here, I don't know why ; I sup- 
pose, because I am getting old. I passed another hour in talking and 

criticising, especially with Lady T , whom E D knew, and 

with Lady M H and- Lord M , all of whom happened to 

gather in that part of the room. I had also some talk with Sir Robert 
Peel and his wife, who has the remains of beauty, and whose daughter, 
much admired, according to Lord C, has much beauty herself. I 
talked also for some time with the old Iron Duke, who had more gold 
than iron about him to-day, and looked very well, although his utter- 
ance is not perfectly distinct, and he is slightly deaf." — pp. 308, 309. 

In due season, after his return, he settled to work again' 
upon Philip II. with steady but not very rapid progress. His 
vol. xcvm. — no. 202. 3 
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time was subject to frequent interruptions from visitors anxious 
to see the writer whose works had given them so much pleas- 
ure ; and, flattering as such expressions were, he sometimes 
grudged the precious moments they cost him. His corre- 
spondence with the many friends he had made in England, 
though a source of great pleasure, was a new draught upon 
his time and energies. The first two volumes of his History 
of Philip II. were printed in May, 1855, but, owing to the 
financial difficulties of the time, were not published till No- 
vember, when it appeared simultaneously in America and 
England. The success of the work was unqualified, and the 
favor with which it was at first received has continued un- 
abated to the present time. 

In the interval between the printing and the publication of 
these two volumes of Philip II., he had been at work upon a 
new conclusion to Robertson's Charles V., and brought it to 
a close in January, 1856. It embraces that portion of the 
Emperor's life which followed his abdication, and makes about 
a hundred and eighty pages ; and it proved so attractive as 
to insure a very liberal sale to the edition of the work to which 
it was appended. 

After completing the addition to Robertson, he spent a few 
weeks in preparing a memoir of his friend, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, who had died in the preceding month of August. It 
was written for the National Portrait Gallery, and subse- 
quently printed in a quarto form for private distribution. 
It is a graceful tribute to a man much esteemed and beloved 
for his private virtues, and who in many honorable stations 
had shown his high capacity for public service. 

In the spring of 1856 he resumed his labors upon Philip II., 
and went on with it through the' summer steadily, but not 
rapidly. But the next winter was clouded with pain and ill- 
ness, and those who watched him narrowly saw that he was 
somewhat changed. But he was able to pxirsue his literary 
labors nearly every day, and had the same sort of pleasure in 
society that he always had. And so it went on through the 
year 1857, and until the beginning of 1858, when his first 
warning came in the form of an attack of apoplexy, which 
Mr. Ticknor thus describes : — 
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" On the 4th of February, 1858, in the afternoon, I happened to call 
on my friend for a little visit or a walk, that being the portion of the 
day in which, from our respective occupations, we oftenest saw each 
other. As I entered, the air of the servant who opened the door sur- 
prised me, and I hardly understood the words he uttered with great 
emotion, to tell me that Mr. Prescott was suddenly and seriously ill. 
He had, in fact, been seized in the street a couple of hours before, and 
the affection was evidently of the brain, and apoplectic. 

" The attack occurred just on his return from his accustomed walk in 
the early afternoon. Indeed, he reached home with some difficulty, and 
went, not without much effort, at once, and as it were instinctively and 
almost unconsciously, to his working study. His mind wandered for a 
few moments, and his powers of speech and motion were partly sus- 
pended. The earliest articulate words he uttered were to his wife, as 
she was tenderly leaning over him : ' My poor wife ! I am so sorry for 
you, that this has come upon you so soon ! ' 

" The symptoms were not formidable, and those that seemed most 
threatening yielded to remedies in the course of the afternoon. His 
venerable physician, Dr. Jackson, expressed himself to me at nine 
o'clock in the evening with much hopefulness, and the next day nearly 
all anxiety concerning an immediate recurrence of the disease was 
gone. But a mark had been made on his physical constitution which 
was never to be obliterated. 

" For the first two days he was kept almost entirely in bed, and in a 
state of absolute rest and quietness, with his room somewhat darkened. 
On the third day I saw him. He talked with me as clearly as he ever 
had when in full health, and with intellectual faculties as unclouded. 
But his utterance was slightly affected. His movements were no longer 
assured. A few words and many proper names did not come promptly 
at his summons. He occasionally seemed to see figures — especially 
the figure of a gentleman in black — moving about the room, though 
he was quite aware that the whole was an optical delusion. If he looked 
into a book, one line was strangely mingled with another, and the 
whole became confused and illegible. AH this he explained to me in 
the simplest and clearest manner, as if he were speaking, not of his own 
case, but of that of another person. He was, in fact, not under the 
smallest misapprehension as to the nature of his attack, nor as to what 
might be its consequences at a moment's notice. Neither did he at all 
exaggerate his danger, or seem alarmed or anxious at the prospect be- 
fore him. He saw his condition as his physicians and his family saw it, 
and as the result proved that it must have been from the first. 

" In five or six days he walked out with assistance ; but he was put 
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upon a rigorous, vegetable diet, and his strength returned slowly and im- 
perfectly. After a few weeks the irregularity in his vision was correct- 
ed ; his tread became so much more firm that he ventured into the streets 
alone ; and his enunciation, except to the quick ear of affection, was 
again distinct and natural. But his utterance never ceased to be 
marked with a slight effort ; proper names were never again so easily 
recalled as they had been ; and, although his appropriate gait was re- 
covered, it was at best a little slower than it had been, and, in the last 
weeks of his life, when I walked with him a good deal, he sometimes 
moved very heavily, and more than once called my attention to this 
circumstance as to a considerable change in his condition. In his gen- 
eral appearance, however, at least to a casual observer, in the expres- 
sion of his fine manly countenance, and in his whole outward bearing, 
he seemed such as he had always been. Those, therefore, who saw him 
only as he was met in his accustomed walks, thought him quite recov- 
ered. But his family and his more intimate friends were too vigilant to 
be thus deluded. They knew from the first, that he was no longer the 
same." — pp. 424-426. 

In due time lie felfr the familiar craving for his old occu- 
pations and modes of life, and resumed his labors upon the 
third volume of Philip II., which was made ready for the 
press in April, 1858. In the course of the summer the ste- 
reotyping was finished, though the volume did not appear 
till towards the close of the year. It certainly showed no 
symptoms of intellectual decay, and nothing that he has ever 
done is finer in brilliant descriptive power than his sketch of 
the battle of Lepanto. 

Upon his return to town from his autumn residence in Pep- 
perell, at the close of October, he appeared to have improved 
in health and strength. His spirits resumed their natural 
tone, and his old gayety sometimes returned. His books and 
manuscripts tempted him anew, and about the beginning of 
1859 he was occupied with that portion of the History of Philip 
II. with which his fourth volume would necessarily open. He 
worked with his old relish. His intellectual faculties were not 
affected, his affections were as warm, his spirits almost as gay, 
as ever. Though he never lost consciousness of the dark 
shadow which rested upon his life, and stood as one always 
waiting the last summons, yet it seemed to him, as well as to 
his friends, that the inevitable stroke might be delayed for 
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some years yet, — long enough at least to complete the work 
which he always meant should be the closing labor of his life. 
But it was not so ordered ; the last hour was near at hand, 
though nothing gave token of its sudden approach. The end 
shall be told in Mr. Ticknor's own words. 

" From day to day, after New Year of 1859, he seemed more to miss 
his old occupations. On the 27th of January, he talked decidedly of be- 
ginning again in good earnest his work on the ' History of Philip the 
Second,' and speculated on the question whether, if he should find his 
physical strength unequal to the needful exertion, he might venture to 
reinforce it by a freer diet. On the following morning — the fatal day 
— he talked of it again, as if his mind were made up to the experiment, 
and as if he were looking forward to his task as to the opening again of 
an old and sure mine of content. His sister, Mrs. Dexter, was happily 
in town making him a visit, and was sitting that forenoon with Mrs. 
Prescott in a dressing-room not far from the study where his regular 
work was always done. He himself, in the early part of the day, was 
unoccupied, walking about his room for a little exercise, the weather 
being so bad that none ventured out who could well avoid it. Mr. Kirk, 
his ever-faithful secretary, was looking over Sala's lively book about Rus- 
sia, ' A Journey due North,' for his own amusement merely, but occa- 
sionally reading aloud to Mr. Prescott such portions as he thought pe- 
culiarly interesting or pleasant. On one passage, which referred to a 
former Minister of Russia at Washington, he paused, because neither of 
them could recollect the name of the person alluded to ; and Mr. Pres- 
cott, who did not like to find his memory at fault, went to his wife and 
sister to see if either of them could recall it for him. After a moment's 
hesitation, Mrs. Prescott hit upon it, a circumstance which amused him 
not a little, as she so rarely took an interest in anything connected with 
public affairs, that he had rather counted upon Mrs. Dexter for the 
information. He snapped his fingers at her, therefore, as he turned 
away, and, with the merry laugh so characteristic of his nature, passed 
out of the room, saying, as he went, ' How came you to remember ? ' 
They were the last words she ever heard from his loved lips. 

" After reaching his study, he stepped into an adjoining apartment. 
While there, Mr. Kirk heard him groan, and, hurrying to him, found 
him struck with apoplexy and wholly unconscious. This was about 
half past eleven o'clock in the forenoon. He was instantly carried to his 
chamber. In the shortest possible space of time, several medical attend- 
ants were at his bedside, and among them — and the chief of them — 
was his old friend and his father's friend, Dr. Jackson. One of their 
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number, Dr. Minot, brought me the sad intelligence, adding his own 
auguries, which were of the worst. I hastened to the house. What 
grief and dismay *I found there need not to be told. All saw that the 
inevitable hour was come. Remedies availed nothing. He never 
spoke again, never recovered an instant of consciousness, and at half 
past two o'clock life passed away without suffering. 

" He would himself have preferred such a death, if choice had been 
permitted to him. He had often said so to me and to others ; and 
none will gainsay, that it was a great happiness thus to die, surrounded 
by all those nearest and dearest to him, except one much-loved son, 
who was at a distance, and to die, too, with unimpaired faculties, and 
with affections not only as fresh and true as they had ever been, but 
which, in his own home, and in the innermost circle of his friends, had 
seemed to grow stronger and more tender to the last. 

" Four days afterwards he was buried ; two wishes, however, having 
first been fulfilled, as he had earnestly desired that they should be. 
They related wholly to himself, and were as simple and unpretending 
as he was. 

" From accidental circumstances, he had always entertained a peculiar 
dread of being buried alive ; and he had, therefore, often required that 
measures should be taken to prevent all possibility of the horrors that 
might follow such an occurrence. His injunctions were obeyed. Of 
his absolute death it was not, indeed, permitted to doubt. It had 
occurred under circumstances which had been distinctly foreseen, and 
by a blow only too obvious, sure, and terrible. But still, as had been 
promised to him, a principal vein was severed, so that, if life should 
again be awakened, it might ebb silently away without any possible 
return of consciousness. 

" His other request was no less natural and characteristic. He de- 
sired that his remains, before they should be deposited in the house ap- 
pointed for all living, might rest, for a time, in the cherished room where 
were gathered the intellectual treasures amidst which he had found so 
much of the happiness of his life. And this wish, too, was fulfilled. 
Silently, noiselessly, he was carried there. Few witnessed the solemn 
scene, but on those who did, it made an impression not to be forgotten. 
There he lay, in that rich, fair room, — his manly form neither shrunk 
nor wasted by disease ; the features that had expressed and inspired so 
much love still hardly touched by the effacing fingers of death, — there 
he lay, in unmoved, inaccessible peace ; and the lettered dead of all 
ages and climes and countries collected there seemed to look down upon 
him in their earthly immortality, and claim that his name should here- 
after be imperishably associated with theirs. 
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But this was only for a season. At the appointed hour — his family, 
and none else, following — he was borne to the church where he was 
wont to worship. No ceremonies had been arranged for the occasion. 
There had been no invitations. There was no show. But the church 
was full, was crowded. The Representatives of the Commonwealth, 
then in session, had adjourned so as to be present ; the members of the 
Historical Society, whose honored wish to take official charge of the 
duties of the occasion had been declined, were there as mourners. The 
whole community was moved ; the poor whom he had befriended ; the 
men of letters with whom he had been associated or whom he had 
aided ; the elevated by place or by fortune, whose distinctions and hap- 
piness he had increased by sharing them ; — they were all there. It 
was a sorrowful gathering, such as was never before witnessed in this 
land for the obsequies of any man of letters wholly unconnected, as he 
had been, with public affairs and the parties or passions of the time ; — 
one who was known to most of the crowd collected around his bier only 
by the silent teachings of his printed works. For, of the multitude 
assembled, few could have known him personally ; many of them had 
never seen him. But all came to mourn. All felt that an honor had 
been taken from the community and the country. They came because 
they felt the loss they had sustained, and only for that. And after the 
simple and solemn religious rites befitting the occasion had been per- 
formed, they still crowded round the funeral train and through the 
streets, following, with sadness and awe, the hearse that was bearing 
from their sight all that remained of one who had been watched not a 
week before as he trod the same streets in apparent happiness and 
health. It was a grand and touching tribute to intellectual eminence 
and personal worth." — pp. 442-445. 

Mr. Prescott's historical writings are too well known, and 
his literary reputation is too well settled, to make it necessary 
for us to speak of him here as a man of letters. The critical 
judgment passed upon his books in our journal, as they succes- 
sively appeared, has been amply confirmed by the verdict of 
succeeding time ; we have little to add to what we then said, 
and nothing to take from it. But we propose to touch briefly 
upon some of his personal characteristics, and to point out 
some of the traits which distinguished him as a man from 
other men. These personal qualities enter in no small degree 
into his writings, and form no small portion of their charm ; 
and yet, had he never written a line, they would have been 
shown none the less in his daily life and conversation. Mr. 
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Ticknor's biography closes with the narrative of his death 
and funeral. He does not append any summing up of his 
friend's character. This was, indeed, unnecessary, as in the 
course of his volume he had said all that needed to be said, 
all that could be said, upon the subject. Mr. Prescott's relig- 
i6us and moral nature, his social and personal traits, his daily 
way of life, are revealed to us in Mr. Ticknor's pages with a 
fulness, clearness, and truthfulness which will be most heartily 
acknowledged by those best qualified to pronounce a judgment. 
We shall do little more than repeat in our own words what 
those who read the biography will find there set down, not 
continuously and formally stated, it is true, but in natural 
connection with the incidents of his life and his literary suc- 
cesses. 

Of all men we have ever known, Mr. Prescott was the most 
generally beloved, the most universal social favorite. It is 
literally true that he had not an enemy in the world. He was, 
within the limits of our acquaintance, the only man whom we 
never heard any one speak against. His literary reputation 
was the source of the highest pleasure to all who knew him. 
No author ever had in larger measure the personal sympathy 
of his friends, — that rare and exquisite delight of the success- 
ful author, which is like the dew on the wreath of laurel or 
the sparkling foam of the goblet of fame. No man paid him 
the doubtful tribute of envy. No anonymous scribbler ever 
shot at him with poisoned arrows. In his triumph there was 
no slave behind the chariot. Nor had he to meet that cold in- 
difference which is quite as hard to bear, to say the least, as 
open or secret hostility. The lonely, irritable, and awkward 
Johnson closes the Preface to his Dictionary with a sentence 
of pathetic beauty : " I have protracted my work till most of 
those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds ; I therefore dismiss 
it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise." This morbid apathy, the expression 
of which is probably a little exaggerated, was never known 
to Mr. Prescott. The number of those whom he wished to 
please was always great, and always increasing. His literary 
reputation added to the number of his friends, but it did not, 
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it could not, strengthen the affection in which he was held by 
the friends of his youth and early manhood, who had learned 
to love him before the world had heard of his name. One of 
these, Professor Parsons, says, " If I were asked to name the 
man whom I have known whose coming was most sure to be 
hailed as a pleasant event by all whom he approached, I should 
not only place Prescott at the head of the list, but I could not 
place any other man near him." This is strongly put, but 
from our own observation, as well as from what we have heard 
from others, we should say that it was the exact truth, and no 
more. The statement might have been put into an affidavit, 
and sworn to with a perfectly good conscience. 

Were we asked by one who had never known Mr. Prescott, 
and had never read Mr. Ticknor's biography, what it was 
which made him so universally beloved, the question would 
not be very readily answered. It is, indeed, not easy to de- 
fine what it is that makes some men liked, some tolerated, and 
some disliked. Who could by language paint to a man with- 
out the sense of taste the flavor of a peach or a strawberry ? 
Human beings have their peculiar and distinctive flavors, like 
fruits. Some men breathe upon us like the sweet southwest ; 
others are like an embodied east-wind, at whose approach the 
very pores of the soul contract. Mr. Burke said of Mr. Pox, 
that he was a man made to be loved : so was Mr. Prescott. 
He was born with the organization and qualities which win 
affection. What made him so universal a favorite was seen 
in the rare beauty of his countenance and the magic sweet- 
ness of his smile, was heard in the rich music of his voice 
and felt in the gentle and gracious courtesy of his manners. 
He never came into a room without bringing a sunbeam with 
him. He was by nature social, sympathetic, cordial, and 
genial. He had no irritability to subdue and no bitterness 
to suppress. Anger rarely visited his heart, and the poison- 
ous weed of hatred never took root there. What Sydney 
Smith said of Mackintosh, that the gall-bladder was omitted 
in his composition, was exactly true of Mr. Prescott. The 
virtues which are the slow fruit of discipline and self-control 
are not so captivating as the graces which are the natural 
growth of the soil. The charm of Mr. Prescott's manners was 
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that they were the unaffected expression of spontaneous qual- 
ities. There was nothing artificial in them, nothing that 
showed the carefulness of a man keeping watch upon himself. 
His conversation was delightful, not because it was pointed, 
sententious, or brilliant, but because it was the unstudied 
flow of a warm heart and a generous temper. 

And another reason why Mr. Prescott was so universally 
beloved was, that his temperament was unimpassioned, though 
his heart was so warm and his nature was so social. This is 
a very happy combination of qualities, and not a very common 
one in New England, where our good gifts are apt to be edged 
with intensity. He was not a vehement partisan in anything, 
especially not in politics, which are siich an element of divis- 
ion among us. He had decided political convictions, but party 
politics were not to his taste, and occupied but little of his 
time. He was not fond of discussion or controversy of any 
kind, and few men who talked so readily, and took so "much 
pleasure in conversation, ever argued so rarely. He had very 
little of the habit of making strong assertions which is so 
common among us. Thus he was very catholic in his friend- 
ships, and was the common friend of men who never could 
have been friends to each other. The unpartisan and unim- 
passioned quality of Mr. Prescott's understanding is percep- 
tible in his works. Mr. John Quincy Adams said that he 
possessed the two great qualifications of an historian, who 
should apparently be without country and without religion. 
This he explained by saying that a history should not show 
the political or religious bias of the historian. It would be 
difficult, Mr. Adams thought, to tell whether Mr. Prescott 
were a Protestant or a Catholic, a monarchist or a republican. 
All men will not deem this absence of personal feeling to be 
matter of praise. Lord Byron enumerated wrath and par- 
tiality among the virtues of Mitford, the historian of Greece ; 
and it is very certain that, had Mr. Adams written a history, 
the reader would not have been left in doubt, certainly as to 
his politics, and probably not as to his religion. Some critics 
have found some fault with Mr. Prescott for not having passed 
a sterner judgment upon the cruelty of Cortes and Pizarro, 
and the bigotry of Isabella. How far he is obnoxious to this 
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criticism, or whether he is obnoxious to it at all, are points 
which we do not here propose to discuss. It is sufficient to 
say that herein, as in so many other traits, his history reflects 
his character, and that this kindliness of temper, and this 
disposition to dwell upon what was bright, and to forget what 
was dark, in all with whom he was thrown into relations, was 
a most prolific source of happiness to him through life. 

And so it was with the higher interest of religion. Mr. 
Prescott was a man of religious faith and feeling. Under the 
influence of a great sorrow, he had studied the evidences 
of Christianity with characteristic thoroughness, and reposed 
upon the faith of a Christian man in all the experiences of 
life ; but it was a subject on which he did not like to talk. 
Nothing could have induced him to make proclamation of his 
religious emotions, or to tell the growth of his religious faith. 
And he had very little taste for theological discussions and 
controversies, and dwells upon them as little as is possible 
consistently with the discharge of his duty as an historian. 

But in describing Mr. Prescott as sympathetic in his nature, 
social in his tastes, heartily enjoying life, a universal favorite, 
the idol of those who were nearest to him in friendship and 
blood, we have not shown the whole of his character. There 
is another side to it, and one of the most valuable points in Mr. 
Ticknor's biography consists in the fulness with which this side 
is brought out. We say valuable, because of the moral lesson 
which it teaches. Mr. Ticknor shows us the stoical element 
which ran through his friend's life, and which none knew of 
while he was living but those who knew him most intimately. 
His whole being, seemingly so easy, joyous, and careless, was 
under the rule of a strong will and a vigilant and exacting 
conscience. All the world knows what obstacles he had to 
overcome, arising from his imperfect sight. But besides this 
his general health was by no means robust. Two serious dis- 
abilities, rheumatism and dyspepsia, were always hovering 
around him, ready to pounce upon him, and nothing but con- 
stant care kept off their assaults. And there was yet another 
lion in his path, another difficulty to be surmounted, which 
was not less grave than those we have enumerated. He was 
not one of those men who love work for its own sake ; on the 
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contrary, had it not been for his sense of duty, he would have 
been happy enough in the career of a man of wit and pleasure 
about town. The common satisfactions which grow, unsown, 
by the wayside of life, would have sufficed him. For he had 
an organization and temperament finely attuned to enjoyment. 
He loved the society of his friends, the easy chat of his own 
domestic circle, light reading, and had a decided taste for 
lounging, — loafing, as he called it. He was ever spurring 
himself up to his work, and struggling manfully against his 
natural disinclination to labor. His diaries abound with 
strong expressions of self-reproach on account of wasted time, 
and equally strong resolutions of future amendment. 

Nor did he content himself with making good resolutions. 
Early in life, while he was a student in college, he began to 
punish himself for neglect of duty by a system of self-imposed 
pecuniary mulcts and penalties. He made bets with his friends 
that he would avoid or do certain things, in relation to which 
he was sure that he should be mortified to have them know 
that he had failed. But they were bets in which the obligation 
was only on one side ; for when he lost, he would pay the sum 
staked, but if he won, he would say nothing about it. And 
while he was at work upon his " Ferdinand and Isabella," if he 
found his industry flagging, he resorted to the same system 
with his secretary and reader, Mr. English. He had a standing 
agreement with him, binding each of them to take from the 
other the amount Mr. Prescott should himself decide to be 
won on certain wagers written by himself and sealed up. Mr. 
English never saw them, and never knew the subject of the bets, 
trusting, as well he might, implicitly to Mr. Prescott's honor. 
Two bets were paid to him at different periods by Mr. Prescott, 
and one was exacted from him, of much smaller amount than 
the aggregate of the two he had won. * 

This habit of strengthening good resolutions by pecuniary 
penalties was almost the only trait in Mr. Prescott's character 
which could be called an oddity. For in general he was sin- 
gularly free from whims and eccentricities, alike in conduct 
and opinion. He inherited from his father sound common- 
sense, moderation of mind, and a tendency to respect estab- 
lished institutions and recognized forms. The aggregate sen- 
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timent of the wise and good men around him formed a stand- 
ard to which he was ever ready to conform. He was not im- 
patient of existing imperfections, and had nothing of the tem- 
per of an iconoclast. He never felt himself drawn to men who 
embody the spirit of protest and dissent. With him the beaten 
way was the safe way. One reason of the popularity of his 
writings is, that they express and reflect in their judgments and 
criticisms the average sentiments of mankind. He had no 
prejudices and no love of paradox. His taste in literature was 
of the same kind. He liked such books as have been approved 
by the general judgment of mankind, and had none of the pleas- 
ure which some men have in reading those which are favorites 
with the few. Eccentricities of thought and peculiarities of 
style repelled rather than attracted him. He never, for in- 
stance, could read Carlyle with any satisfaction, and the quaint 
garb of the " History of the French Revolution " made him 
insensible to its substantial merits. 

Mr. Prescott was a man of regular and methodical habits. 
Every day had its appointed hours of toil, and he was a little 
disturbed if anything interfered with the usual disposition of 
his time. His home was in Boston, and the greater portion 
of the year was passed here. During the hot weeks of sum- 
mer he lived, for the benefit of the bracing sea-air, first at 
Nahant and afterwards at Lynn ; and in the autumn he spent 
some time at Pepperell, in a house endeared to him as having 
been the home of his father and grandfather. These removals 
were necessary for his health ; but they were not without their 
alloy of annoyance, inasmuch as they disturbed the even flow 
of his hours of labor, and threw him out of his regular 
grooves of occupation. In the later years of his life, he had 
to pay one of the penalties of celebrity in the frequent visits 
of strangers, naturally desirous of seeing face to face a writer 
whose works had charmed and instructed them. Such ex- 
pressions were not unwelcome to a man of his cordial and 
sympathetic nature ; and if his visitors were not always duly 
mindful of the brevity of human life, he never allowed them 
to see that he was. 

It was one of the felicities of Mr. Prescott's character, that 
it had by nature some of those delicate graces which are usu- 
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ally the fruit of cultivation and discipline. In making up the 
estimate of a man's claims to be loved and esteemed, we must 
take the impressions of his dependents and inferiors, — his 
children and servants, for instance. A thoughtful considera- 
tion' for the rights of those who cannot enforce their rights is 
usually found only in those who have learned the value of the 
virtue from having at some period of their lives suffered from 
the want of it. Mr. Prescott's life and training were of the 
kind that commonly makes men selfish. He was reared in 
the soft air of ease and indulgence ; he never knew anything 
of poverty and struggle. His very infirmities, by the peculiar 
interest and affectionate solicitude they awakened, were not 
without their moral danger ; for the worst element in any per- 
manent physical disability is the petty selfishness which it fos- 
ters. But so pure was the gold of Mr. Prescott's nature, that 
it never contracted a speck of the rust of selfishness. He 
needed not the sting of unkindness to make him kind to 
Others ; and his kindness was a habit, and not an act. He 
could no more be harsh or stern or exacting with others, than 
a rose-tree could help bearing roses. Then it was no virtue 
in him, the stoic may say, to be gentle and kindly. Perhaps 
not ; roses are not virtues, but they are very charming things, 
and so was Mr. Prescott's sweetness of nature. Many young 
men, for instance, were, in successive periods, his secretaries 
and readers. This is a somewhat trying relation ; and if 
there be any selfishness or harshness in a man's character, 
such a relation will be sure to bring it out. But, of all these 
young men, not one ever left his service without the most 
affectionate and grateful regard. One of them has recorded a 
little trait of him which is characteristic enough to be # men- 
tioned. Mr. Prescott was very punctual, and liked to have 
his secretary appear at the exact hour, and was annoyed at 
any tardiness ; but he only noted it by looking significantly at 
his watch : no word of reproof was ever uttered by him. 

Mr. Prescott's social nature, as might be surmised, was very 
strong. There was no music to his ear like the voice of a 
friend. His manners, always and everywhere engaging, were 
never more so than when he was seated at the head of his own 
table, surrounded by a moderate circle of those who loved him 
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and whom he loved. He never condescended to the trick of 
drawing others ' out, and he never needed to do so ; for the 
sunshine of his countenance and the spontaneous charm of 
his conversation diffused around him an atmosphere of light 
and warmth which acted upon the minds of his guests as the 
air of a day in June acts upon the unexpanded buds of a gar- 
den. He was not only most agreeable himself, but he made 
others agreeable ; and it was noticed that good talkers always 
talked their best at his table. But this warm social nature of 
his was always under the control of that strong will of which 
we have spoken as one of his marked and pervading character- 
istics. If he had previously determined to leave a scene of 
social enjoyment at a given hour, nothing but superior physi- 
cal force would have kept him beyond the self-appointed time. 
No matter how fast and furious the mirth was, when the clock 
had struck he was gone. His friend, Mr. Gardiner, gives some 
amusing reminiscences on this characteristic trait. 

But we must bring our notice to a close. We have dwelt 
inainly upon Mr. Prescott's life and character, and have said 
comparatively little of the taste, judgment, and affectionate 
appreciation which his biographer has shown. But this omis- 
sion is not because we have not found these merits in the work, 
but because they are so conspicuous that they need not to be 
proclaimed. A more just and loving tribute was never paid 
by one friend to the memory of another. "We shall be sur- 
prised if this biography does not attain a popularity equal to 
that of Mr. Prescott's own writings ; it is, indeed, so tinged 
with the hues of his mind and character, that much of the 
charm which hangs over the pages of his histories will be found 
in the story of his life. And this story appears in no unworthy 
form. The quarto edition of the memoir is one of the finest 
productions of the American press. The engravings are among 
the best ever made in the country, and the paper, type, and 
press-work are of the highest excellence. It is a specimen of 
the art of book-manufacturing which reflects the greatest credit 
upon all who have taken part in it. 



